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My Dear Frienp. 


You ask me for a more particular account of the vis- 
it I made two years since to the Georgia Gold Region. 
[ do not wonder that the interesting novel of “Guy 
Rivers” should have awakened your curiosity to know 
more of the remarkable tract of country in which its 
scene is laid. I hasten to gratify your wish, so far as 
may be at present in my power; and promise as faith. 
ful a description as my memory will enable me to give. 

I first entered the Northern part of Georgia, not, 
like the hero of “Guy Rivers,” on horseback, with pis- 
tols at my saddle-bow, thougn’i have no doubt the des- 
cription of young Colleton’s equipage accurately del- 
ineates that of many travellers in that section. I how- 
ever came more peaceably along, in a clumsy stage, 
rumbling and joliing over intolerable roads. Both 
roads and stages, I presume, have since improved. 
From Athens, the seat of the State University, where I 
had attended a very creditable Commencement, I di- 
rected my course towards Clarksville. This village, 
the seat of justice*for Habersham County, is beautiful- 
ly situated, in a most healthful and temperate region, 
near the mountains, whose blue summits rise in full 
view around it. ‘The village itself is very pretty, with 
numerous well-built frame houses, and a brick court- 
house in the middle of its square, according to the in- 
variable plan of county towns in Georgia. I arrived 
about noon on Sunday, and had the satisfaction of at- 
tending service in a buildiag, comfortable and neat, 
though plain, belonging I believe to the Methodist de- 
nomination, though on this occasion its pulpit was oc- 
cupied by a clergyman of other sentiments. The next 
morning found me on my way to the mines, on horse. 
back, and in agreeable company. We crossed the 
beautiful valley of Naucoochy, a spot which had been 
under cultivation long before the whites became pos- 
sessors of the soil, and probably even before it was oc- 
cupied by the Cherokees. A small conical hill was 


pointed out to me, rising from the Jevel of the valley, 
and supposed with great probability to be a work of art, 
and to contain the bones of some Indians of an earlier 





race. In another portion of this valley, the miners, 
last summer, while digging for gold, encountered be- 
neath the soil, unexpected vestiges of the hand of man. 
They disinterred a number of huts, constructed in the 
usual manner of log-houses, but with the remarkable 
circumstance that they were without doors or win- 
dows. ‘These apertures are in building log-huts, gen- 
erally sawn out after the logs have been secured in their 
places; so the natural conclusion is that this canton- 
ment, commenced by some party, was from some cause 
unknown, hastily abandoned, before it was completed. 
“But who were the builders?) The most probable con- 
jecture perhaps, is that they were Spaniards, by whom 
it is well-known under the command of De Soto and 
others, Georgia was partially explored. 

After being deserted by their builders, it seems pro- 
bable t)at#hese half-finished huts were for a time un- 
der water, and that Naucoochy valley was temporarily 
a lake, among the accumulating alluvium of which, the 
huts were at length buried. The lake at length forced 
its way through its bank, and left, as at present, the val- 
ley intersected by a small stream. 

But I must leave Naucoochy, and turning to the lef, 
cross a branch of the Chatahoochee, and make my 
way along the side of Mount Yonah,—now no longer 
inhabited by the bears from which it derives its name.” 
It was my object to spend a few days with a friend who 
had made his home in this region; and with him and 
his acquaintances I learned that warm hearts and culti- 
vated minds can live in log.cabins and deal in gold. It 
was not long after arriving at my place of destination, 
before I walked forth to visit a gold mine. The first 
which I saw was one ofthe alluvial or deposite mines. 
These are found along the banks of the rivulets or 
“branches,” and the gold is separated by the simple 
process of washing. For my gratification, a work. 
man went through this process in its sumplest form, 
that of “panning.” This is merely to fill an iron pan 
with the gravel among which the gold is found, and to 
stir the pan about with the hands for some time, under 
water, throwing out the gravel from time to time. The 
metal, by this process sinks to the bottom of the vessel, 
and the workman comes to you at last with nothing in 
his pan visible at first sight except a little black sand. 
On narrowly inspecting this sand however, you discoy- 


* Yonah, in Cherokee, signifies bea 
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er here and there, a bright yellow speck, which is pure 
gold. 

This process of panning is of course slow and la- 
borious; very little of the gravel can thus be washed 
atatime. But inthis manner the gold-diggers at first 
laboured, and it is thus that you may suppose Guy Riv. 
ers, Forester, and their companions to have been em- 
ployed. To expedite the business however, a ma- 
chine is now commonly used, called a rocker. One of 
these machines finds employment for ten or twelve men, 
who are commonly negroes. You see three or four 
at work in digging out the gravel, which lies common- 
ly about two feet below the surface, and composes it- 
self a stratum of the same thickness. Two or three 
are employed in carrying the gravel in wheelbarrows 
to the rocker. One is occupied in shovelling it from 
the barrows to the machine, others keep the machine 
in motion, and another with a large rake, distributes the 
gravel over its surface. The upper part of the rocker 
is like a very coarse sieve, and the gravel being thrown 
on it, and washed with water from the stream which 
continually runs upon it, the smaller particles, among 
which is the gold, fall through the sieve into a box 
where they are still further washed until the water 
runs out. This lower box contains a quantity of quick. 
silver, which, as you well know, attracts other metals 
and combines with them. This quicksilver therefore 
seizes the small particles of gold from among the sand 
and water with which it is still mingled; and at night, 
the owner of the mine finds in his machine a mass of 
amalgated quicksilver and gold. He may then have 
the metal in a pure state by exposing the whole to a 
strong heat. : 

But it is time for me to close this letter. At anoth- 
er opportunity I will continue the subject, and may 
perhaps in future attempt to describe something of a 
different character from gold mines;—the noble works 
of nature, which I witnessed in all their primitive wild- 
ness, amidst the deep forests of my adopted state. Till 
then, adieu. B. 


a 





AUTHENTIC LETTERS—By Mrs Eliza Wilkinson. 


Written during the invasion and possession of Charleston by the 
British, and copied by herself for a friend, in 1782. 


Concluded. 
YONGE’S ISLAND, Nov. 28th 1781. 
“Hark!—the joyful news has come!” 


Yes, joyful indeed! Cornwallis—the mighty British 
hero—the man of might and his boasted army, are con- 
quered, subdued, by the glorious Washington! Ten 
thousand blessings on the name,—May heaven always 
crown his endeavors with the like success:—but that is 
not all the ‘joyful news’ my dear, General Greene with 
his army are crossing Santee river, and we shall short- 
ly have him down among us; andthen how happy we 
shall be, surrounded by friends, and saying and doing 
what we please, without fear of Punishment. Our red 
and green birds who have been, for some time past, fly- 
ing about the country, and insolently perching them- 
selves into our houses, will be all caged up in Charles- 





tou:—that isthe beauty of it!—Oh how they will flut- 
ter about, and beat their plumes in mere fright!—Do 
you not think it a little spiteful to laugh at them? | 
cannot help it;—I must, I will—and I have even ven. 
tured to laugh at some to their faces, out of a little 
sweet revenge—I will tell you all how it was. Mrs. 
Fabian has been staying with us for some time. Hav. 
ing been from home lounger than she expected, she pro. 
posed taking a ride to see how matters had gone on in 
her absence, and I offered my attendance, so the next 
morning we attempted to go. We had gone a little 
beyoud my brother Frank’s, merrily talking and laugh. 
ing, When lo! to our great consternation, we beheld six 
dragoons galloping towards us; they commanded us to 
‘halt,’ but Mrs. F. not knowing what she said, com. 
manded the servant to ‘drive on.’—He was preparing 
to obey her, giving the horse a lash, when the cry of 
‘halt’ was repeated, and immediately we saw what al- 
most deprived us of sense, motion, nay life itself,—an 
army of red and green coats, both horse and foot! 
‘Lord help us Mrs. Fabian.’ ‘What shall we do Mrs. 
Wilkinson?’—we both cried at once, grasping each 
other’s hand, and never were poor creatures in a more 
mortal fright. ‘They came up, the officers politely 
bowed, and asked us where we were going, from 
whence we came?—and we had the same questions to 
answer toeach commanding officer of the different 
companies, as they passed us: which before we had 
half done, I recovered my reason and sauciness, both 
at once, and gave them a look which said, ‘You are 
impertiuently curious—what is it to you, from whence 
we came or wither we go.’—The last company turned 
us back, Col. Allan, who commanded the whole, was 
with them; he himself took our reins and turned the 
chaise, politely asking our leave, and telling us we had 
best be at home at such atime. ‘Sir, you will not have 
our horses taken from us?” 
‘By no means madam.’ 


And we did so ‘sir’ and ‘madam’ each other. We 
rode along in state,—a grand escort!—till we came in 
sight of the house; when Col. Allen, a considerate, 
clever fellow, though among the red coats, ordered the 
men to halt, and would not let one of them approach the 
house till he rode up, helped us out of the chaise, and 
begged mama to have her poultry, and whatever else 
she valued, locked up, that they might be secured from 
the soldiery, and put a sentry over the kitchen, &c. &c. 
He then went over to my brother’s, where he, and the 
greater part of his men quartered, about a mile from 
mama’s; but before he went he called a Capt. Sanford, 
and commended us and ours, to his care and protection, 
at the same time saying to us, ‘ladies, do not be under 
any apprehension; I leave you to the care of Capt. 
Sanford, one of the best bred men in Europe.’ 


Sanford seemed inclined to worship him for the com- 
pliment: he made a very profound congee, and then en- 
tered the house to take charge of us; but first went 
and smarted himself up so fine, and so trim;—his head 
combed and powdered with elegance: he came strut- 
ting in, and took a seat by me, and seemed desirous 
of begining a conversatign, but at a loss for a subject, 
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At last after stroking down his ruffles and fingering his 
cravat or stock; he began, ‘this is a very pleasant situation 
Miss,’ I was nothing but Miss for some time. ‘Yes sir, 
the prospect is agreeable, but the situation I think sol. 
itary.’ ‘I do not know, I admire it much, though it 
seems rather sequestered. Do you spend all the year 
here, or some part of it in Charleston?’ 

‘I used to spend the sickly months, which are, our 
\utumns in Charleston, but this year I have resided 
wholly in the country.’ 

‘But why so Miss, you ought to be down now, there 
is nothing going forward but Concerts, Assemblies, and 
other polite amusements, which ladies generally ad- 
mire.’ 

[ have had invitations to share in them, but have de. 
clined, as I would rather be where I am, than in Char- 
leston just now.’ We had a great deal of chit chat, 
but were interupted, by a little girl of mine, who came 
to tell me, that the soldiers had cut my homespun out 
of the loom, and were bundling it up.—*Why Capt. 
Sanford’ said I, ‘you command a gang of them.—pray 
make them deliver the cloth. Your countrymen will 
not let us have negro cloth from town, for fear the re- 
bels should be supplied, so we are obliged to weave.’ 
He and another officer ran out, 1 went to the piazza 
and ordered one of the servants, to go immediately and 
bring the cloth in the house, and have it locked up: she 
did so, and the officers who went in quest of it follow- 
ed. At the same time a hog came running across the 
yard on three legs; some of the soldiers were in pur- 
suit of him; they had cut off the other leg. ‘Capt. 
Sanford,’ said I, ‘every thing here was left in your pro- 
tection.” ‘Then putting on a very grave look, I called 
tomy boy, and ordered him to drive up the hogs, and 
carry them up stairs into my chamber, pigs and all, 
saying that I would protect them myself. ‘The sentry, 
who was at the house door, laughed, Capt. Sanford 
smiled, yet affected to be in a passion, and drawing his 
sword, run out after the soldiers;—they had killed two 
or three of the hogs, but he threatened them if they 
killed another, so they became more orderly, then leav- 
ing him, I went into the chamber where Mrs. Fabian 
and her daughter were, and there I staid for some time. 
He walked about the hall and seemed very restless; 
and, mama going out, he enquired who I was, and 
seemed very much taken with me, and had the assur- 
ance to beg mama’s interest in his favor. At last he 
begged I would come out and oblige them with my 
company; I sent him word I was otherwise engaged 
and could not come. 

At supper when saying how long they had been 
about our neighbourhood, some of the officers express- 
ed their surprise that they had not been attacked by the 
rebels; —‘Aye,’ said Sanford, ‘I wonder at it. We have 
been at Willtown, Pon Pon, &c. &c. driving off cat- 
tle and provisions, and they cannot afford to prevent 
our doing so. Pray madam,’ to me ‘can you tell me 
what it is owing to? Whether from the want of cour- 
age or conduct?’ 

‘From neither sir; but as they can take whole armies 
they dont think it worth there while to attack a detach. 
ment.’ 








‘May be’ says one, whose name was Rollinson, ‘they 
have sent an express to Congress to know whether 
they must fight us, and are waiting for his return be- 
fore they do so.’ 

‘Very likely;’ and ‘may be so,’ was re-echoed, and 
then a hearty laugh crowned the witty speech; Rol. 
linson laughing louder than the rest at his own sagaci- 
ty-—A deal of small chat ensued, some highly ridicu- 
lous; but I have recited enough, and shall only tell you 
that after we were tired out with the sevéral topics of 
conversation, they introduced that of the king, queen, 
and royal family. How the king bowed to one of them, 
the queen smiled at them while they where on guard 
somewhere near the roya! palace; and that the royal 
family were most of them near sighted, as the king 
himself was. I have repented that I did not say, he 
must have been very near sighted, or he could not have 
begun this war: for any one who could see at a dis. 
tance, must have seen the evils which have ensued. 
We retired to our chambers, and they shall have the 
credit they deserved for behaving exceedingly well the 
whole night. We heard not the least noise or riot af- 
ter we left them, though they had a cask of rum, which 
they had brought with them, in the hall they kept a pro- 
found silence; and we enjoyed nnadisturbed repose.— 
They moved early in the morning. Sanford opened 
the stair-case door, and called to me, ‘God bless you 
Mrs. Wilkinson, I wish you every happiness, but do 
not think you shall stay on this Island long. I intend 
to get an order, and will come and carry you off.’ Af- 
ter blessing me again, away he went.—Wishing you 
the blessing he wished me, I bid you farewell. So con- 
clude. ELIZA W. 





Selected. 
The Lyre and Sword of Charles Theodore Korner, 
Translated by W. B. Chorley. 


A characteristic translation, and a beautiful edition 
of Poems, which have long popularized themselves in 
this country. The following lines are translated from 
the German original of the father of the hero, and 
were occasioned by the well-known verses of Mrs. 
Hemans on his grave:-— 

To Mrs. Hemans, from the Father of Theodore 
Korner. 

Gently a voice from afar is borne to the ear of the mourner, 


Mildly it soundeth yet strong, grief in his bosom to soothe, 

Strong in the soul-cheering faith, that hearts have a share in his 
sorrow, 

In whose depth all things holy, and noble are shrined. 

From that land, once dearly beloved by our brave one—the fal- 
len, ' 
Mourning blent with bright fame—cometh, a wreath for his urn, 
Hail to thee England—the free! thou seest in the German no 

stranger, 
Over the earth and the seas joined be both lands heart and hand. 
London Monthly Repository. 





An [rishman having succeeded in picking a person's 
pocket, the gentleman turned round and caught him by 
the collar. “There,” said Patrick, handing him the 
money, “see how easily I might have picked your 


r pocket.” 
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The Flower-Vase, No. 9. 





Mozart.—The comparative merits of Italian and Ger- 
man composers have often been discussed. Some have 
counted that the German vocal music, has, in general too 
much accompaniment, and others think the Italian has 
too little. —The genius of Mozart united the beauties 
of both.—The Editor of his vocal compositions thus 
speaks of him. “Hisaccompaniments display so great 
a richness and variety that the most profound musician 
can listen to their repetition with unwearied delight: 
and his melodies posess such an enchanting simplicity, 
that they are not only admired by the learned but even 


“The spinsters and the knitters in the sun, 
Do love to chant them.” 


The Encyclopedia Brittanicasgives the following ac- 
count of the effect which the opera 6-1 F'lauto Magi- 
co had upon all classes of society. 

“Il Flauto Magico was composed for one of the 
Theatres ian Vienna, and no dramatic olio could boast a 
greater success. Every air struck the audience with 
new surprise, and the tout ensemble was calculated to 
afford the deepest and most varied impressions. ‘This 
piece had, in fact,, so great a number of successive 
representations, that for a long time, it was unnecessa- 
ry to consult an opera bill, which only announced a 
permanent novelty. And the airs selected from it, and 
repeated throughout the empire, as well in the cottage 
as in the palace, and which the echoes have resound- 
ed to the most distant provinces, favoured the idea that 

Mozart had actually the design to enchant all Germany 
with his Il Flauto Magico.” 








Filial Piety.—We are always pleased to see men of 
talent and genius descending from their heights into the 
familiar offices of common life. 7 

Who reads without interest the lamentations of 
Johnson as he deplores the death of his mother, at the 
same time that he is inculcating the great and important 
lesson furnished by her death!—Who sympathizes not 
with Cowper in his lines on the receipt of his mother’s 
picture?—or with Pope when he says, 

**Me, let the tender office long engage 

To rock the cradle of declinis _— 

With lenient arts extend a mother’s breath, 

Make agnor smile, and sooth the bed of death; 
t 


Explore the thought, explain the asking eye, 
And keep awhile one Parent from the sky!”’ 


After reading passages of a sterner, or colder nature, 
we cannot but view with peculiar satisfaction, these in- 
stances of pure and holy feeling!—It is like turning 
fromthe pomp and glare of the world, to the simple 
quiet of our own fireside. 





Candid Remark.—Before permission was given to 
report and publish the speeches of the House of Com. 
mons, one advised Henry Pelham, the leader of the 
administration party, to restrain the newspapers from 
such a breach of privilege. _ “Let them alone,” repli- 
ed Mr. Pelham, “ihey make better speeches for us 
than we can for ourselves.” 





A similar answer is related of George If. though in 
a matter where self-love was less concerned, as it is 
well-known that the king never eomposes his own 
speech. Being informed that an impudent priater was 
to be punished for having published a spurious king’s 
speech, he answered that he hoped the man’s punish- 
ment would be of the mildest sort, because he had read 
both, and, as far as he understood either of them, he 
liked the spurious speech better than his own.— 





No soul.—In an English periodical of the last cen- 
tury, among some other characters drawn with con- 
siderable humour, is one of aman who, having no soul, 
could gain no reflection from the glass. Sir Godfrey 
Kneller, the celebrated painter, made a hit of the same 
kind, where he refused to paint a fellow, who had no 
expression in his countenance:—*“Sir,”’ says the artist, 
“you have no face.” 





“Dr. Bowring,—in his evidence before the Silk Com. 
mitte, in 1832 says “I was exceedingly surprised (he 
is speaking of Lyons) at finding among weavers them- 
selves and among their children and among every body 
connected with the production of patterns, a perpetua! 
attention to every thing which was in any Way con- 
nected with beauty and colour. 1 have again and a. 
gain seen weavers walking about gathering flowers, and 
arranging them in the most graceful and attractive 
shape.” The universal conviction in France is, that 
the Frenchmen are wholly dependent on the superior 
beauty of their productions, for their foreign sale, and 
the universal desire among the manufactures, is to do 
something which in the ‘regions of taste’ shall be bet- 
ter than that which is done by their neighbours, ”»— Bui- 
wer’s France. 





Translation of the Psalms. —“Of all authors,” says 
Neele “ancient or modern, who have been subjected to 
inflictions of translators, certainly the Royal Psalmist, 
David, has been treated with the greatest indignity; for 
inno language in Europe has justice been done him. 
He has been traduced into French, overturned into 
Dutch, and done into English with equal beauty and fe- 
licity. So long as the purposes of public worship 
are exclusively kept in view, and the translator is con- 
fined to the long 1nd short metres, the strait waistcoats 
of verse which are now used, it will be impossible to 
infuse into any English version, the power and feeling, 
the spiritand energy, of the original. It is obvious 
that many of these Psalms are not fitted for public use, 
and that the variety of their subjects, requires an equal 
variety of metre. Some of them breathe a‘l the ardour 
of triumph; some all the dejection of humility; some 
are sweet and gentle pastorals, others are grand and 
melancholy songs, which are fitto be warbled only a- 
mid such scenes as thay describe, in solitude, and cap- 
tivity, amidst danger and distress, by the rivers of Baby- 
lon, and among the tents of Kedar. One of the earii- 
est versions of the Psalms, and, perhaps, with all its 
faults, one of the best, is that of Sternhold and Hopkins. 
The version of ‘Tate and Brady is almost beneath no- 


! tice. Thatof Dr. Watts, does rot affect to be a trans- 
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lation, and perhaps, afier all, the genius of the two lan- 
guages, Hebrew and English, is so adverse, that it is not 
likely that any metrical imjtations can give an ade- 
quate idea of the original. 
the translators of the Bible is certainly infinitely more 


The fine prose version of , 


poetical than any attempt which has yet been made at _ 


versification. 





“Vocal Music,” says the celebrated Dr. Rush, “should 
never be neglected in the education of a young lady. 
Besides preparing her to join in that part of public wor- 
ship which consists in psalmody, it will enable her to 
soothe the cares of adomestic life. The exercise of 
the organs of the breast by singing, contributes very 
much to defend them from those diseases to which the 
climate and other causes expose them. ‘The Ger- 
mans are seldom aflicted with consumptions; nor have 
{ known but one instance of spitting blood among them. 
This, I believe is in part occasioned by the strength 
their lungs acquire by exercise in vocal music, which 
constitutes an essential part of their education. The 
music master of our academy has furnished me with an 
observation still more in favor of thisopinion. He in. 
formed me, that he had known several instances of per- 
sons, who were strongly disposed to consumption, who 
were restored to health by the exercise of their lungs in 


singing.” 


The late Lord Collingwood thus writes to Mrs. Hall, 
“I had great pleasure in the receipt of your very kind 
letter, and give you joy, my dear Maria, onthe inerease 
of your family. You have now three boys, and I 
hope they may live to make you happy when you are 
anold woman. Witha kind and affectionate husband, 
and three small children, all boys, you are happy and | 
hope will ever be so. But three boys!—let me tell you 
the chance is much against you, unless you are forever 
on your guard. The temper and dispositions of most peo- 
ple are formed before they are seven years old; and the 
common cause of bad ones, isthe great indulgence and 
mistaken fondness which the affection ef the parent 
finds it difficult to veil, thongh ‘he happiness of a child 
depends upon it. 

_Your measures must be systematic; whenever they 
do wrong reprove them firmly, but with gentleness. Al- 
ways speak to them in a style and language rather su- 
perior to their years; proper words are as easily learnt 
as improper ones; and when they do well—when they 
deserve commendation—bestow it lavishly. Let the 
feelings of your heart flow from your eyes and tongue; 
and they will never forget the effect which their 
good behaviour has upon their mother, and this at an 
earlier time of life than is thought. I am very much 
interested in their prosperity and that they may become 
good and virtuous men. [am glad you think my 
daughters well-behaved girls. I took much pains with 
them the littletime I was at. home, I endeavoured to 
give them a contempt for the nonsense and frivolity of 
tashion, and to establish in its stead a conduct founded on 
reason. 

They could admire thunder and lightning, as any 
other of God’s stupendous works, and walk through a 
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churchyard at midnight without appreheusion of meet.- 
ing anything worse than themselves. [brought them up 
not to make griefs of trifles, nor suffer any but what 
were inevitable.” . 


Hancock and Adams.—*“In the proclamation which 
Gen. Gage issued after the battle of Lexington, and a 
few days before that of Bunker’s hill, offering pardon 
to all the rebels, two ouly were excepied—Samuel Ad 
ams and John Hancock, ‘whose offences’ said the gov- 
ernor ‘are of too flagitious a nature to admit of an) 
other consideration than that of condign punishment.’ 

Of these two pepular leaders the manners and ap- 
pearance were in direct opposition, notwithstanding the 
conformity of their political prineiples, and their equal 
devotion to the liberties and independence of their 
country. Hancock resembled Cimon of Athens in 
some of his quaiities and habits; while in the charac- 
ter and career of Samuel Adams we are reminded of 
the severest of the ancient republicans. Hancock was 
graceful and prepossessing in his manners, and passion. 
ately adicted to what are called the elegant plewsures e! 
life, to dancing, music, concerts, routs, assemblies and 
parties—rich wines, social dinners and festivities; all 
which the stern republican virtue of Mr. Adams re- 
garded with indifference, if not with contempt.” 





Mr. Curran, a celebrated gentleman of the bar in 
Ireland, walking one day with a friend, who was ex- 
tremcly precise im his pronunciation, the latter hearing 
® person near him say curesity for curiosity, exclaime ‘> 
“How that fellow murders the English language. 
“Not so bad,” said Mr. Curran, “he has only knocked 
an I out.” 
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ETERNITY. 


Youthful pilgrim, wherefore hasting 
After joys, that soon must flee? 

How the lamp of life thou’rt wasting, 
That must cheer eternity. 


Wealth and grandeur, might and glory, 
With all else beneath the sky, 
Seemeth a forgotten story, 

Told not in eternity. 


Sayest thou, while health is beaming, 
“Life is pleasant to mine eye?” 

Ah! ’tis but a moment’s dreaming. 
Follow’d by eternity. 


Boundless is the host of heaven, 
Countless drops are in the sea, 

Yet to each is limit given, 

Measur’d by eternity. 

Oh! how few the chain are breaking, 
That doth bind the spirit free; 

None can tell its weight, till waking, 
To a dread eternity. 


Charleston, 1 FRIEND. 
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SATURDAY MORNING, JAN, 24, 1834. 
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Thoughts. 
On seeing the crowd gathering to view Spear’s admirable copy 
of Stuart’s Washington. 


See they advance, and press around 
Columbia’s son— 

I joy to hear the murmur’d sound, 
"Tis he, tis Washington! 

Come on, fair boy, and thy young ere 
Shall catch a ray, 

Will teach thee how to act or die, 
In danger’s way. 











Maiden, with — pure and warm 
Gaze on yon field; 

He fought to throw o’er woman’s form 
A soldier’s shield. 


Approach, old man, reflected light 
Shall beam on thee, 

For thou wert with him in the fight 
And shouted, ‘‘victory!”’ 


Yet, is’t his martial bearing high 
That charms us now? 

Is it the stateman’s thoughtful eye, 
And manly brow? 


Not these alone; his moral worth 
The spell imparts, 

And makes his noble throne on earth 
A people’s hearts. C. G. 





Portrait of Washington. 





\fler our first excitement in viewing Spear’s painting had pas-— 
“od away, we could not but recall the following letter, and half 
congratulate the inanimate hero that he had escaped any more 
trials of his patience. 


Extract of a letter from Washington, to the Hon. Francis 
Hopkinson. 


MOUNT VERNON, 16 MAY, 1785. 

Dear Sir, 

‘In for a penny, in for a pound,’ is an old adage. I am so 
lackneyed to the touches of the painter’s pencil, that I am alto- 
wether at their beck, and sit like Patience on a monument, whilst 
they delineate the features on my face. It is a proofamong many 
others, of what habit and custom may do. At first I was impa- 
tient at the request, and as restive under the operation as a colt is 
of the saddle. ‘The next time I submitted very reluctantly, but 
with fewer flounces; now no dray moves more readily to the drill 
than I doto the painter’s chair. It may be easily conceived 
therefore, that I yielded a ready acquiescence to the views of Mr. 
Pine,’’ (to take portraits for historical pictures of the events of 
The revolution.) 

Erratum.—Under the paragraph headed popularity among 
Physicians, in our last, should have been inserted the name of 
tl. More. 














Authentic Letters. 
We give in the present numberof the Rose Bud the last of 
the letters of Mrs. Wilkinson. We have been so long familiar 
with the manuscript, that we feel an attachment to it. Iisa 





quarto size, with a defaced marble cover and leather back. It is 


marked ‘‘seven dollars.”” On opening the first leaf we find three 
separate rows of music lines and spaces, (a favorite ornament of 
the writer through the book) and the following inscription. 
“Eliza Wilkinson. 
1782. 
Copies 
of 
Familiar Letters.’’ 


‘*Heaven sure taught letters for some. wretch’s aid, 
Some banished lover, or some captive maid.”’ 


The hand writing is good, and though faded and stained by 
damp, we have willingly deciphered the warm hearted sallies of 
the writer. 

We were startled to see the book marked seven dollars until 
we recollected the paper currency of the time. 


The Wreath. 
We have received a very neat sheet, and pleasing cowbination 
of matter, in ‘The Wreath’’ a new periodical published at 





Schenectady, N. Y. every other Saturday, at $1 per annum, if 


paid in advance. 





To Correspondents. 

A commapication from a distance, the heroine of which is 
‘‘Julia Russel’’ bas come too late for “‘the Recollections of a 
Housekeeper.’’ We will not stand in the way of any other ap- 
propriation of it. 


‘The Rose had been washed’ though very beautiful, has been 


too long circulated in Cowper’s Poems to be inserted in the 
Rose Bud. > 





An anpublished letter of John Adams, written in 1776, to 


Miss Polly Palmer, Boston, in ouf next. Also, article on 
Autographs. < 


Lectures on Phrenology. 


Private letters from Boston and Cambridge written by adequate 
judges make it a pleasure to us to add our testimony to the claims 
of Dr. Barber, who is now lecturing on Phrenology at the Medi- 
cal College, Broad-st. 

Terms $5 for the Course—twelve lessons; single tickets 75 
cents. 


REMITTANCES, 


From Athens, Ga. $10. Tazewell E. Tennessee, $2. Mount 
Welling P O, Edgefield District, $1. 


—_—- 


The Leaf-and-Stem-Baskct,—Or, Items of 
‘News. 

A gentleman in New- York lately made a widow-lady a Christ- 
mus presant of a house costing $20,000. 

A gentleman in Savannah has collected nearly 7000 autographs. 
or specimens of handwriting, of the most eminent men in dif- 
ferent ages. 

The late Mr. Grimké, among his other accomplishments, was 
an industrious and extensive collector of autographs. 

Oranges on the tree, that beéome dry and spongy in the spring. 
will fill again with juice in July. 

The Legislature of So. Carolina have voted a splendid sword 
to Capt, W. B. Shubrick for his gallant services in our last war. 

Ths city of Savannah contains four and twenty beautifu! 
squares, forming so many distinct neighbourhoods. 
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Preceding and daring the prevalence of the Cholera last sum- 
iner, many persons felt on their skins the motions of an invisible 
insect, like those which infest fow!s. 

Dr. Cooper, in an Essay on Yellow Fever, considers that it is 
propagated by means of invisible insects. 

Nearly all the officers of the So. Carolina ry have been 
replaced by others, and $20.000 appropriated by the Legislature 
to the repair of the buildings. 

Much admiration is expressed at Greenough’s last sculpture of 
two little children, one conducting the other to heaven. 

We have lately seen a Manuscript page of the copy of Tales 
of a Grandfather, furnished by Sir Walter Scott to his printer. 

The Walterborough Female Academy re-commenced its exer- 
cises on the 6th inst. 

A Mr. Finey writes from Liberia in very high terms of the state 
of things in that colony. 

A horse lately died in Pensylvania of a most violent case of 
hydrophobia. 

The library of the late Earl Spencer, exclusive of his pictures, 
is estimated at £200.000. 
| The foundation of a Booksellers Exchange has been laid at 
Leipsic in Germany with great pomp. 
wo crews of shipwrecked vessels on the coast of England 
have been recently saved by the life-boat. 

The landing of the Pilgrims was celebrated by New England 
Societies in New York, Charleston, and Augusta. 

Bees have been preserved in Pennsylvania threugh the winter 
by burying them with their hives in the ground. 


—-— 
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JUVENILE DEPARTMENT. 





Our young friends we hope will be willing to linger a while o- 
ver the sketch of the little Mary Augusta below. It is good for 
their hearts sometimes to look on serious subjects, as it is for their 
eyes to turn from the sun to shade. 

FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
. SBITUVUARY. 

DIED at her father’s residence near the village of 
Coosawhatchie, Beaufort District, on the 20th ulto. 
MARY AUGUSTA, eldest daughter of Wm. H. and 
Augusta G. Smith, aged six years. 

For one at her time of life, she had with very little 
instruction (and that wholly at home) made rapid and 
surprising advances, in her juvenile studies, and evinced 
uncommon understanding. 

She seemed particularly fond of the historical parts 
of the Bible. The history of Joseph was peculiarly 
attractive to her, and never failed to draw forth tears, 
the offspring and the overflowing of a sympathetic,and 
unsophisticated heart—especially that part of it, which 
relates the unnatural conduct of his brothers, in first 
casting him into the pit, and afterwards, selling him to 
the Ishmaclites; at this passage her little heart would 
swell with pity, and break forth in overflowing tears 
and stifled sobs—and her invariable exclamation when 
suficiently recovered to be able to speak—*Mother, how 
could they beso cruel!—How could they have the 
heart to treat their little brother so?” 

Her strength of memory was surprising, and was 
displayed at a Sabbath School, where two years since 
she was permitted at her own requestto go. The me- 
thod adopted, was to read and cause her to repeat her 
lessons. (without any kind of compulsion) frequently 
through the week, and although so young, without being 
able to read, or to do more than spell very imperfectly, 
it was no common thing for her to memcrise twenty 
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or thirty questions in the catechism.—A hymn of 
several verses, and a short chapter, such as the 52d 
Psalm. 

With great modesty and obedience she possessed a 
most cheerful disposition, and was always gratified 
when in the company of her little friends and play. 
mates—with them she maintained the utmost harmony ; 
aud even thought of them on her dying bed. 

Of late her miud seemed much occupied about deat!) 
and eternity, and from her conversation and enquiries 
on these subjects, it would appear as though she had 
some premonition or, to say the least, some solemn re- 
flections, about her approaching end. 

A very short time previous to her last illness, she leti 
her amusements, and came to her mother, saying —*“Mo.- 
ther if Christ had not come into the world and suffered 
and died, none of us could be saved,” then turning to 
an infant sister, said “not even the little babies.”’-—On 
being answered, she replied, “now we can all bé saved. 
all of us who love him,” and was appearantly satisfied, 
as if some uneasy reflection or stong doubt were re- 
moved, or some cherished opinion confirmed. 

May this brief review of the life and death of one so 
lovely and interesting, be an example to all who may 
read it, as well as a warning to them, to prepare for 
that great and awful change, which must sooner or later 
take place and “may their latter end be like hers,” glo. 
rious and triumphant. 








—-- = 





PRENCH AND ENGLISH ACADEMY. 


HE Ladies of the Retreat, propose to have a Fair, for the 
urpose of exhibiting to the public thelr mode of ‘Tuition, 
and also to afford an oppelanity of viewing the interior of their 
establishment, and its ents. The articles to be offered 
will be specimens of the work of the Ladies; and the proceeds of 
their sale will be a pow to benevolent purposes. The Fair 
will open on the 10th of February, and continue to the end of the 
Races, and a great variety of productions in Embroidery, Artiti- 
cial Flowers, Wax Work, Paintings, &c. will be exhibited, near- 
ly all of which will be noveities in this country. 

i? Tickets for the Fair may be had at Madam Boudo’s, W 
Boutan, and Mr. Day’s in King-street; Madam Roumillat’s, in 
Broad-street, and Mr. ‘Timrod’s and Madam Agman, on East Bay. 

January 24. 





TAM O’ SHANTER. 
HE Exhibition of the four Statues, by the self-taught Ar- 
tist, JAMES THOM, will open at No. 247 King-st. on 
Friday, January 23d, brilliantly illuminated every evening. 

Hours of exhibition from 10 A. M. to 10 P. M. excepting the 
hours from 2 to 3, and from dusk to 7 P. M. 

Admittance 50 cents; Season tickets $1. 

The life of the Artist, deseription and drawing of the group, 
and the Poem which they illustrate, may be had at the Booksel- 
ler’s, and atthe door. Price 64 cents. 

January 24. 


MESSRS. GREGORY, WASHBURN & CO’S 


MENAGERIE, 
Of Wild Beasts and Birds. 
N° Exhibiting in King, between George and Boundary-st» 
for a short time only. 

Open every day from 10 A. M. to 1 P. M. and from 2 to 5 P 
M. and from 6 to 9 in the evening. Admittance 50 cents; Chil. 
dren and Servants half-price. 

The Performance of the Animals will commence at 12 M. at 








\ 4 P. M. and at 8 in the evening. 


/ en. 24 
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ORLGLENAL POBTEY. 





FOR THE SOUTHERN ROSE BUD. 
Elizabeth. 


{ heard one say “* Elizabeth.’’—The name 
With tender recollections filled my heart; 

A thousand fluttering fancies thronging came, 
Bearing of joy and pain an equal part. 

Sweet sistermine! I thoaght of you, as when 
In infancy, I filled your lap with flowers: 
Myself just grown to woman’s stature then, 
And you the plaything of my frolic hours. 


[ thought of you as when your opening mind 
Beneath my culturing hand expanded first; 
Awakening thought, tender and scarce defined, 
Like buds that into glowing blossoms burst. 


{ thought of you in later, sndder days, 


When grief had bowed my heart, and paled my cheek ; 


{ thought of ali your quiet, loving ways, 
Looking the symathy you could not speak. 


And in our gayer hoars of harmless mirth, 
Circled, at eve, the cheerful fire-side round, 
Yourself the merriest cricket on the hearth,— 
Mid voices sweet, yours had the sweetest sound. 


When music raled the hour, your finger light 
Swept o’er the rapid keys, with touch and tone 
‘That made the minutes speed in swifter flight, 
And our glad spirits answer to your own. 


In sickness too—you sat beside my bed, 
Patient and watchful, like a spirit good, 
Hovering, in gentleness, about.my head, 
And doing all a precions sister could. 


in stranger land a wanderer, and away 

From those I love—it thrills my heart to hear 
The names so often spoke in happier day, 
Dear household words familiar to my ear! 


And when I heard your name, my gentle girl,— 
it woke the memory of your sunny eye, 

it brought your mess lip,—your raven curl ,— 
Your form before me like reality. 


Biest are the visions, sportive fancy brings, 
‘To chase our real sorrows far away! 
My ears be open to the song she sings! 
My heart, be solaced by her soothing lay! 
A. M. W. 


——E —— 


Recollections. 


{ stand, where once I stood 
Encircled with youth’s flowers ;— 
Enchanting youth, whose saddest tears 
Were ting’d like rainbow showers! 


I see those hallow’d fanes 
Where, oft, my kindling soul 
Sprang from the trifling toys of earth, 
To reach a heavenly goal. 


But he* has gone, whose voice 
Rose as a warning spell, 

And on the ear, and on the heart, 
Like Sinai’s thunder fell. 


And that bright star is quench’d.t 
Which, over Zion's tower, 

A true and faithful beacon stood, 
In peril’s darkest hour. 


—_—— 


* Rey. Dr. Kollock. 


+ Rev. Mr. Cranston. 





Again my footsteps turn 
o yonder gathered dead; 
Oh, many a grassy mound has risen 
Since there my footsteps sped! 


How oft, in former years, 
[ loved to linger there, 
While with the poesy of youth 
Arose the unbreath’d prayer. 


Bat, hark, methinks I hear 
Past sounds from that gay hall,* 
Where pleasure waved her syren wand, 
And sprang at inusic’s call ; 


Though now I can but smile 
That youth with eager eye, 
Should follow such a gilded shade, 
To me—a vanity. 


The vanishing romance 
Of early life is o’er, 

But still my bark with happy thoughts 
Comes freighted to this shore. 


And here, in wonted guise, 
Friendship still smiling stands; 

I know the welcome of her eyes, 
‘The pressure of her hands. 


I stand where once I stood 
In youth’s enchanted bowers, 
Fruition crowns my early dreams, 
And twines my life wish flowers. 


Then, grateful to the God 
Who blessed my early day, 
Mature, a passing wreath I weave. 
And on his altar lay. 
Savannah, January, 1835. C. G. 





* The Exchange Assembly-room. 
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To —— 
Who asked for verses, and suggested sportively the theme. 


Too high the theme for song of mine, 
As well might painter seek to show, 

The sacred spark, the ray divine, 
Thine eyebeam’s intellectual glow. 


Too sweet those lips, and all unfit, 

For truan: minstrel’s wayward song— 
To holy love, not idle wit 

Their rich and rosy hues belong. 


Yet, if thou sayst,—and sing I ust, 
Oh, let my fancy fondly trace, 

In all its wanderings haply just, 
Each other feature of thy face. 


Thy brow, so like a gem of even, 
Still calm, when erring lightnings fly 
Through clouds, that in its summer heaven, 
May sometimes gather o’er thine eye.— 


That eye, itself, so softly blue, 
Which proudly lights the happy whole, 
Where in each feature warmly true, 
Still glows the sweet and lofty soul. W.G.S8. 








Recvliections of a Housekeeper, 
M Y MRs. CLARISSA PACKARD. Poems; by. Mrs. L. H. 
Sigourney. For sale by 
B. B. HUSSEY, 287 King-st. 
And at the other Bookstores. 





January 24 






















































